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CHAPTER  I 
STATEMENT  OF  PROBLEM 


I  THE  PROBLEM 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  find  to  what  extent  the 
objectives  and  principles  of  a  student  council  actually  are 
practiced  in  the  junior  high  schools  of  Massachusetts. 

II  PROCEDURE 
One  hundred  seventy-one  junior  high  schools  in 
Massachusetts  v/ere  investigated  by  means  of  a  questionnaire. 
The  term  "junior  high  school,"  refers  to  the  following  grade 
combinations:  7-8-9,  V-8,  or  8-9.        In  communities  where 
these  grades  are  considered  a  part  of  the  high  school,  as  in 
the  6-6  plan,  no  investigation  was  made.        The  term,  "pupil 
participation,"  refers,  unless  otherwise  stated,  to  the 
student  council. 

In  order  to  refine  the  questionnaire  which  was  con- 
structed by  the  investigator,  copies  of  it  were  sent  to  the 
principals  of  twenty  junior  high  schools  in  Massachusetts. 
The  twenty  schools  were  chosen  at  random  i.e.,  every  eighth 
school  from  the  alphabetical  list  in  the  Educational 
Directory  of  1947. 

In  the  covering  letter,  the  administrator  was  urged  to 
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make  criticisms  and  comments  of  the  questionnaire  in  regard 
to  its  pertinency  or  ambiguity  which  would  be  used  in 
revising  the  questionnaire.        Very  few  comirents  were  made, 
and  none  of  them  were  of  such  nature  as  to  necessitate  a 
revision  of  the  questionnaire. 

The  questionnaire  and  a  revised  covering  letter,  then, 
were  sent  to  one  hundred  fifty-one  junior  high  schools  in 
Massachusetts . 

Ill  JUSTIFICATION 

Since  becoming  an  adviser  to  a  student  council,  the 
writer  has  been  reading  extensively  with  the  aim  of  helping 
the  council  to  serve  the  school  more  effectively.        In  this 
reading  experience,  she  has  found  but  few  articles  contri- 
buted by  Kew  England  writers.        The  author  of  this  thesis 
might  assume,  then,  that  the  democratic  movement  of  pupil 
participation  in  school  control  is  progressing  in  only  the 
mid-v\fes tern  communities.        Youngsters  have  told  the  writer 
that  certain  large  junior  high  schools  in  a  near-by  city  of 
Massachusetts  do  not  sponsor  a  student  council,        Vi/hats  are 
the  reasons  of  the  administrators  of  these  schools  for  this 
omission  in  the  junior  high  school  program? 

Abundant  material  has  been  v/ritten  pertaining  to  the 
student  council  in  the  high  school.        Whereas  there  is 
common  ground  for  the  council  of  the  high  school  and  for  the 

• 
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junior  high  school;  there  are  many  differences.  There  is 
a  very  limited  amount  of  material  written  upon  the  student 
council  at  the  junior  high  school  level. 

From  the  results  of  this  survey,  advisers  of  student 
councils  in  junior  high  schools  may  gain  ideas  and  methods 
for  better  direction  of  their  councils. 

For  those  schools  where  no  council  exists,   this  study 
may  inspire  and  encourage  the  administrators  to  promote  the 
organization  of  a  student  council.        It  can  probably  be 
assumed,  that,  even  within  such  narrow  boundaries  as  this 
study  has  been  set  up,  a  wide  variety  of  student  council 
programs  will  be  found. 

IV  RECAPITULATION 
It  is  the  hope  that  this  investigation  of  one-hundred 
seventy-one  junior  high  schools  of  Massachusetts,  by  means 
of  a  questionnaire,  will  show  to  what  extent  pupil  partici- 
pation in  school  control  is  practiced,  and  will  point  the 
way  toward  more  effective  student  councils. 
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CHaPTER  II 
BACKGROUND  OF  RELATED  .RESEARCH 


i  ORIGIN  OF  PUPIL  PARTICIPATION 
The  idea  of  pupil  participation,  in  the  broad  sense  of 
the  terra,  is  not  new.        Plato  gathered  together  a  group  of 
young  philosophers  and  organized  an  institution  in  which 
teachers  and  pupils  operated  the  school  routine.  Aristotle, 
years  later,  established  a  similar  institution,  called  the 
"Lyceum."        Both  of  these  teachers,  through  their  writings, 
were  developing  and  supporting  the  theory  of  education  for 
cooperative  living.        There  followed  along  period  of 
history  in  #iich  any  expression  of  individualism  was  curbed. 
In  the  last  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  however,  indi- 
vidualism was  renewed  in  Italy  and  passed  into  northern 
Europe.        "Lutheranism  introduced  the  idea  of  education  for 
citizenship  believing  that  we  learn  by  doing. 

About  1700,  in  England,  Thomas  Hill  organized  a  school 
in  which  the  students  participated  in  its  administration. 
Eton  and  Rugby  had  well  established  plans  by  the  time  of 
the  Ameri.  can  Revolution. 


1.    Unpublished  Committee  Report  on  Student  Government , 
University  of  Minnesota  -  1944.     Page  3. 
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Lancaster  began  in  England  in  1798  a  monitorial  system 
whereby  older  pupils,  serving  as  assistant  teachers,  direct- 
ed the  learning  and  disciplined  younger  pupils.  Although 
this  plan  was  purely  economic;  it,  no  doubt,  contributed  to 
the  general  development  of  the  student  council  idea. 

The  "Lancastrian  system"  spread  to  America,  where,  in 
1805,  a  school  follovdng  this  plan  was  opened  in  i\ew  York 
City.        Lancaster  himself,  came  to  America  in  1818;  and  in 
a  very  few  years,  his  system  had  spread  into  New  England, 
to  the  south,  and  to  the  v/est  as  far  as  Detroit.  The 
rapid  spread  of  the  idea  set  the  pattern  for  a  public  educa- 
tion, but  in  addition,  it  set  the  stage  for  student  partici- 
pation . 

The  George  Junior  Republic  in  Free vi lie.  New  York  is  an 
outstanding  example  of  the  development  of  self-government. 
It  began  as  an  opportunity  for  less  privileged  youth  of  the 
city  to  enjoy  vacation  activities  in  a  rural  section.  It 
was  so  successful  that  a  year-round  program  developed  in  the 
form  of  a  regular  city  or  republic  with  the  youth  leading 
the  youth  and  solving  their  own  problems. 

Another  pioneer  in  the  field  of  student  participation 

p 

in  government  was  Lillian  Wyman    who  assisted  in  developing 

2.    Lillian  K.  Wyman,  Character  and  Citizenship  Through 
Student  Government ,  John  C.  V.'mston  Co.  Philadelphia,  1935. 
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such  a  program  in  the  William  Penn  High  School,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania  about  1910.     The  idea  was  suggested  in  the 
English  classes.        Two  representatives  from  each  grade  and 
one  representative  from  each  home  room  formed  the  executive 
council.        The  rule  governing  that  venture  was  to  make 
haste  slowly. 

It  is  evident  then  that  there  were  schools  which  were 
adventuring  into  the  field  of  pupil  participation  in  school 
control  during  the  years  of  the  early  nineteen  hundreds. 
In  1904,  the  Student  Self -Government  Committee  was  born. 
Richard  Welling,  long  an  advocate  of  pupil  participation, 
was  chairman  of  it  and  for  forty  years  the  committee  has 
promoted  conferences  and  courses,  distributed  literature 
and  given  counsel  and  support.        By  1925,  in  an  investi- 
gation made  by  Earle  Rugg,^  in  which  one -hundred  ninety-one 
junior  high  schools  and  high  schools  of  forty  states  replied 
to  a  questionnaire,  90^  of  the  schools  signified  they  were 
making  an  effort  to  try  the  movement  of  pupil  participation. 

More  recent  studies  show  an  equally  high  percentage  of 
schools  carrying  on  a  student  participation  program.  How- 

3.    Earle  Rugg ,  "Student  Participation  in  School 
Government,"  Twenty-f if th  Year  Book  Part  II,  National 
Society  for  Study  of  Educationj  Public  School  Publishing 
Company,  Bloomington,  Illinois,  1926. 


ever,  in  an  investigation  pertaining  to  student  cooperative 
government  carried  on  by  Vineyard  and  Poole"^  previous  to 
1930,  lov;  returns  were  made  by  New  England  and  Southern 
states.        This  fact  plus  the  apparent  lack  of  magazine 
articles  on  the  subject  of  student  governraent  would  indicate 
that  New  England  educators  feel  that  the  student  government 
movement  is  so  well  established,  that  it  needs  no  advertis- 
ing, or  that  they  have  abandoned  the  idea. 

The  present  study  narrows  the  field  of  secondary  educa- 
tion to  the  junior  high  school  level.        Ihere  seems  to  be 
no  survey  restricted  to  that  area.        Pupil  participation  is 
a  broad  term.        This  study  confines  the  meaning  of  "pupil 
participation"  to  the  student  council. 

II  OBJECTIVES  OP  PUPIL  PARTICIPATION 
Pupil  participation  in  school  control  has  developed 
because  it  is  a  way  of  teaching  democracy,  the  foundation 
of  our  American  life.        And  Democracy  must  be  taught  I 
Stauffacher^  has  stated,".   .   .  democracy  is  our  way  of  life. 

4.  Jerry  J.  Vineyard  and  Charles  F.  Poole,  Student 
Participation  in  School  Government ,  A.  S.  Barnes  and 
Company,  New  Y o rk,  1950 . 

5.  Harry  Vv.  Stauffacher,  "Democracy  Must  Be  Taught," 
National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principa Is , 
Washington,  D.  C.     Bulletin  ^9,  April  1945,  page  ""TS". 


It  Is  complex,  misunderstood,  and  often  nurtured  by  ignorant 
leaders.        Therefore,  its  future  depends  upon  training  to- 
day's youth.        It  must  be  taught  in  a  direct,  simple  way 
so  that  every  student  will  recognize  its  inherent  values 
long  before  he  assumes  the  full  rights  and  privileges  of 
citizenship.        This  is  the  task  of  education  today." 

Bov/den^  and  Clarke  call  democracy  an  attitude,  not  a 
mere  form  of  government.        In  either  case,  democracy  may 
be  in  a  very  complicated  form  or  it  may  be  made  to  conform 
to  a  sir.ple  pattern. 

It  is  not  a  subject  in  the  realm  of  higher  education 
only.        It  can  be  simplified  so  that  the  young  adolescent 
will  gain  at  least  the  essence  of  the  democratic  spirit. 
Moore'''  expressed  the  idea  in  this  way,  "The  place  to  train 
the  adult  citizen  of  tomorrow  in  his  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities is  in  the  school  he  or  she  is  attending  today." 

To  train  for  worthy  citizenship  is  one  of  the  cardinal 
principles  of  education,  an  aim  of  the   junior  high  grades 

6.  A.  0.  Bowden  and  I.  C.  Clarke,  Tomorrow ' s  Americans , 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York,  1930. 

7.  Leslie  Vj  .  Moore,  "Student  Council  Election," 
School  Activities ,  September  1947,  Volume  XIX  No.  1, 
page  18 . 


Earl  Rugg  found  in  a  survey  made  in  1925  that  that  ' 
objective  in  education  ranked  first  and  far  ahead  of  all 

other  objectives.        Student  participation  in  school  j 

i 

government,  however,  should  be  introduced  gradually  and  j 
!  the  machinery  for  it  should  be  simple.  I 
!;  Calvin  0.  Davis^  has  said,  "if  the  intermediate  school  \ 

is  to  perform  the  socializing  functions  that  it  professes 
to  be  its  main  objective,  it  must  afford  the  pupil  oppor- 
tunity  under  wise  and  careful  direction  to  practice 

i 

I    democracy;  to  learn  intelligent  obedience  to  properly  con- 
^    stituted  authority;  to  discover  and  develop  qualities  of 
leadership;  to  respect  the  will  of  the  majority  and  in 
general  to  practice  tjjie  self-control  that  democracy  is 
based  on."  | 
I,  According  to  Emma  V.  Thomas -Tindal  and  Jessie  D.  Myers-^^ 

I    the  age  of  the  junior  high  school  pupil  is  the  most  recep- 
tive for  a  new  responsibility  of  authority  and  leadership. 
Those  authors  state,  "They  (the  youth)  are  emerging  from 
childhood  and  aspiring  to  the  prerogatives  of  maturity. 

8.  EarleRugg,  "student  Participation  in  School 
Government,"  Twenty-fifth  Year  Book  Part  II ,  National 

4-  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  Revised . 

9.  Calvin  0.  Davis,  Junior  High  School  Education, 
World  Book  Company,  Yonkers-on-Mudson ,  Wew  York,  iyid6  p. 357. 

l!  10.    Emma  V.  Thomas -Tindal  and  Jessie  D.  Myers,  The 

Junior  High  School,  MacBAillan  Company,  New  York,  192F7"p.  93. 
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They,  therefore  eagerly  embrace  opportunities  for  exercising 
the  executive  powers  delegated  to  school  aids."        Again  the 
same  educators  maintain  that  to  the  youth  of  our  land  there 
are  no  more  vital  civic  lessons  than  those  which  lead  them 
to  distinguish  between  selfish  authority  based  on  egotism, 
and  real  authority  guaranteeing  justice  and  protection  for 
all. 

Apprehensive  administrators  seem  to  believe  that  the 
junior  high  school  pupil  is  too  immature  to  make  wise 
decisions  regarding  school  policy;  over -exuberant  about 
petty  matters,  irresponsible  of  more  worthwhile  projects.  I 

It  is  true  that  growth  in  assuming  responsibilities  must  be  | 

11  ' 
a  gradual  process.        Briggs      made  thJ.s  statement, 

"Complete  self-government  is  really  non-existent  in  any  | 

i 

secondary  school.        But  this  does  not  mean  that  partial  and 
a  gradually  increasing  amount  of  self-government  is  not 
desirable." 

IP  ' 
Harry     .  Stauf f acher,-^    a  firm  believer  in  student 

councils  in  the  junior  high  school,  offers  these  arguments 

in  favor  of  the  idea  of  an  organized  form  of  democracy. 

He  feels  that  the  junior  high  school  pupil  is  open-minded, 

11.  Thomas  H.  Briggs,  The  Juni or  High  School , 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston"    T^O,  p.  249 .  1 

12.  Stauffacher,  op,  cit.  } 

I 
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unprejudiced,  and  more  tolerant.        The  youth  at  that  age  ' 
I     have  an  unbounded  faith  in  each  other.        They  crave  new 
'     experience,  especially  realistic  ones.        They  have  no  fear  |i 
'     of  responsibility;  in  fact,  it  provides  them  with  a  first 
'     real  thrill  of  leading  and  guiding  their  own  fellows. 
Likewise,  they  like  to  be  led  and  controlled,  when  they 
sense  the  significance  of  their  own  organized  community, 

'■'■o  be  of  greatest  value,  the  idea  of  self-government 
should  spring  from  within  the  puDils,  it  should  be  a  felt- 
need  on  their  part.        Of  course,  the  instillation  of  the 
seed  within  their  collective  mind  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  educator.        Joseph  VanDenburg-'-'^  explains  the  process 
as  a  "gradual  establishment  of  a  unity  of  aspiration  in  the 
minds  of  our  pupils." 

Lillian  K.  Wyman''^^  emphasizes  "G?wo  factors  are  abso- 
lutely fundamental;  first,  student  government  must  grow  out 
of  the  democratic  spirit  of  the  school;  second,  the 
principal  and  the  faculty  must  see  in  it,  not  a  device  for 
easy  discipline,  but  a  laboratory  of  democracy  designed  to 

I     produce,  not  docile  subjects,  but  intelligent  and  conscien- 
1  I 
1     tious  citizens," 

i   

!  13.    Joseph  VanPenburg ,  The  Junior  High  School  Idea , 

^    Henry  Holt  and  Company,  New  ^orIc,"T^^27  p.  331. 


1 

) 
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14.     Lillian  K.  Wyman, 
through  Student  Government, 
Philadelphia,  1935,  p.  7. 

Character  and  Citizenship 
John  C.  Winston  Company, 

■ 

"We  learn  by  doiisg"  is  an  old  adage  in  educational 

circles.        Be rtte  Backus -^^  has  said,  "...citizens  never 

really  function  unless  they  experience,  somewhere  in  their 

grovifing  up,  the  thrill  of  being  part  of  the  governing  process 

and  come  to  understand  through  this  experience  the  machinery 
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through  which  a  democracy  works."        The  same  educator  has 
stated,  "The  sense  of  responsibility  and  the  feeling  of 
belongingness  and  of  partnership  in  the  life  of  the  group 
depend  not  so  much  upon  the  performance  of  a  task  as  upon 
the  spirit  that  pervades  the  organization." 

If  training  in  the  art  of  living,  then,  is  to  be  the 
chief  function  of  the  junior  hJ.gh  schools  ,  these  two  goals 
should  serve  well  as  objectives  in  pupil  participation  in 
self-government  as  practiced  by  means  of  student  councils; 

1.  To  develop  all  the  capacities,  abilities,  and 
interests  of  all  its  pupils. 

2.  To  give  to  each  a  sense  of  belonging  to  a  large 
social  group  together  with  an  understanding  of  how  each 
can  bring  his  talents  and  skills  to  enrich  the  life  of 
the  whole . 


15.  Berti©  Backus ,  "Experiencing  Democracy:  A  Goal  for 
Junior  High  School,"  Educational  Record,  April  1941,  Volume 
22,  p.  179.   


16.     ibid. ,  p.  186. 
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Ill  WAYS  TO  ACHIEVE  THE  OBJECTIVES 
It  probably  is  not  possible  to  set  up  the  perfect 
student  council.        Not  only  is  the  element  of  human  nature 
unpredictable,  but  no  two  school  situations  are  exactly 
alike.        In  spite  of  these  differences,  certain  general 
methods  of  approach  can  be  suggested  to  be  followed  in  so 
far  as  it  is  possible.        Harry  C.  McKowili'''off ers  certain 
standards  that  would  tend  to  make  a  successful  student 
council.        They  are  listed  as  follows: 

1.  The  council  must  be  demanded  by  the  school. 

2.  The  council  must  represent  the  school  as  a  whole. 

3.  The  average  student  must  feel  he  is  represented. 

4.  Both  student  body  and  faculty  should  be  fairly 
re presented. 

5.  The  council  should  not  be  too  large. 

6.  The  council  should  have  definite  powers  and  duties, 

7.  The  council  must  not  be  considered  a  disciplinary 
body,  by  either  teachers  or  students. 

Edgar  G .  Johns t        ets  forth  these  five  basic  prin- 
ciples for  a  desirable  student  council.        They  are  as 
follows : 


17.  Harry  C.  McKown ,  Extra-Curricular  Activities, 
MacMillan  Company,  i^ew  York,  1931,  p.  41. 

18.  Edgar  G.  Johnston,  "Democracy  and  the  Student 
Council,    Scnool  Activities ,  September  1947,  Volume  XIX  no  2, 
pp.  47-48. 
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1.  The  council  has  a  real  responsibility  -  it  must 
receive  respect  of  teachers  and  pupils.  jl 

2.  Members  must  be  freely  chosen  -  there  should  be  no  ^ 
restrictions . 

5.     The  operation  of  the  council  should  involve  the 
entire  student  body. 

4,  The  council  should  be  a  simple  structure  -  organi-  [ 
zation  subordinate  to  purpose. 

5.  The  program  should  be  problems  which  ttie  mpils 
feel  important  -  positive  approach. 

In  a  report  by  Fred  B.  DixoA^on  the  first  student  \ 
council  workshop  held  at  the  College  of  Education  at  the  ' 
University  of  Georgia  in  September,  1947,  the  following 
conclusions  were  given  as  drawn  up  by  the  Committee  on 
Training  for  Leadership: 

1.  The  student  council  must  begin,  organize,  and  super- 
vise a  program  for  training  for  leadership. 

2.  The  student  council  should  plan  programs  to  dis- 
cover the  natures,  interests,  talents,  and  abili- 
ties for  the  whole  student  body. 

3.  The  student  council  should  plan  methods  for  in- 
structing home  room  officers  and  class  councils  on 

19.    Fred  B.  Dixon,  "Student  Council  '/workshop,"  School 
Activi ties ,  June  1948,  Volume  XIX  no.  5,  pp.  149-150. 
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how  to  "build  standards  for  selecting  best  qualified 
pfupila  to  run  for  office. 

4.  The  student  council  should  have  mimeographed 
materials  for  information  on  student  participation 
in  school  life . 

5.  The  student  council  should  see  that  as  many  students 
as  possible  have  a  chance  to  cope  with  difficulties 
of  leadership. 

6.  The  student  council  should  see  to  it  that  home  room 
representatives  have  instructions  in  making  accu- 
rate notes  of  business  transacted,  have  method  of 
reporting  to  home  room,  and  have  experience  in  how 
to  secure  home  room  action  through  free  and 
democratic  discussion. 

7.  The  student  council  should  plan  a  simple  course  in 
parliamentary  procedure,  should  enlist  aid  of  home 
room  teachers  in  seeing  that  each  member  has  the 
opportunity  of  presiding,  keeping  minutes,  and 
handling  funds . 

8.  The  student  council  must  be  ready  to  go.  Things 
just  don't  happen,  they  must  be  planned. 

For  an  efficient  student  council,  the  experts  in  the 
field  of  student  government  emphasize  again  and  again  the 
importance  of  a  constitution  written  by  the  students  to  fit 
the  particular  school  situation.        It  need  not  be  long  nor 


I 


complex  * 

The  necessity  of  each  officer  and  committee  having 
definite  tasks  cannot  be  repeated  too  often. 

It  cannot  be  over-emphasized  that  some  provision  must 
be  made  for  the  entire  student  body  to  be  notified  of  the 
activities  of  the  council  and  its  decisions.        This  pro- 
I    vision  not  only  aids  the  council  member  to  carry  out  his 

responsibility  as  a  representative  of  a  group,  but  it  gives 
1    every  person  in  t-e  student  body,  a  sense  of  belonging  to  a 
large  organized  community.        It  is  just  as  important,  too, 
|i    that  provision  be  made  for  each  pupil  to  make  requests  or 

suggestions,  to  the  council.        Democracy  is  a  two-way 

I  20 

I   relationship.        Frank  Meyer  reiterates  the  motto,  which 
I   might  well  be  adopted  by  any  organization  of  democratic 
government,  "With  honors  and  privileges  go  responsibilities. 

In  a  truly  democratic  election,  no  restrictions  would 
be  allowed,  yet  scholarship  is  frequently  given  as  a  pre- 
requisite for  electing  student  council  members.        In  the 

1 

discussion  which  precedes  nomination  and  election  of  repre- 
sentatives, the  need  for  intelligent  voting  can  be  advised. 

20.    Frank  Meyer, "A  Junior  High  School  Council  -  Some 
^  Practices  and  Principles The  Bulletin  of  the  National 
r  Association  of  Secondary  SchoolT^PrincipaTsT^arch "I^?, 

I   No.  28,  p.  78. 


It  is  only  common  sense  that  if  a  pupil  cannot  or  does  not 
take  time  to  achieve  a  satisfactory  school  record,  he  cannot 
or  should  not  afford  time  for  student  council  affairs  ,  which 
often  demand  effort  in  addition  to  regular  school  hours.  | 

The  veto  power  of  the  principal  in  matters  pertaining 
to  student  government  is  perhaps  a  dangerous  topic  in  this 
discussion.        It  is  evident  that  there  are  many  adminis- 
trators who  hesitate  to  relinquish  any  control  of  the 
governing  of  their  school.        Justification  for  that  policy 
lies  in  the  fact  that  each  principal  is  responsible  to  the  [ 
school  committee  and  the  community  as  a  whole  for  activities 
carried  on  in  his  school.        Administrators  who  have  exper-  j 
ienced  the  sharing  of  school  government  with  the  students 
generally  concede  that  when  this  practice  is  adopted,  the 

work  of  the  teachers  and  the  principal  is  not  lessened.  | 

21 

Student  government,  as  Bertie  Backus  says,  "is  not  a  device 
hy  which  the  faculty  relieves  itself  of  drudgery." 

Extreme  cases  of  discipline  must  still  be  handled  by  | 
the  faculty.  Frank  Meye?^re cognizes  the  need  for  the  ' 
veto  power  when  he  uses  that  as  the  twentieth  criterion  for 

  l' 

21 .  op.  ci  t .  jl 

22.  Frank  Meyer,  "Judging  Student  Government," 
Clearing  House ,  April  1942,  Volume  16,  p.  453. 
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judging  a  plan  of  student  government.        He  states,  "The 

principal  must  retain  power  of  absolute  veto  over  all  pupil 

activities."        If  matters  are  discussed  properly  by  well- 

j    chosen  council  members  and  wise  counselling  is  given  by  the 

adviser,  the  need  for  the  principal  to  use  the  veto  pov^er 

should  not  be  frequent. 

In  a  reply  to  flarvey  and  Allen's  "Twenty  Most  Asked 

24 

Questions,"  Sari  C.  Kelley  makes  this  statement  that  too 

many  safeguards  kill  student  government.  Delegated 

authority  and  principals  veto  etc.  show  lack  of  a  basic 

faith  in  young  people. 

25 

Nellie  M.  Calvert  has  given  a  recipe  for  achieving  the 
objectives  of  a  successful  student  council.        She  advocates 
the  following: 

1.  An  inspiring  sponsor. 

2.  The  approval  and  support  of  faculty  and  adminis- 
trators . 

23.     C.  C.  Karvey  and  Charles  F.  Allen,  "The  Twenty  Most- 
I  asked  Questions  on  Student  Government,"  Clearing  House , 
}^  October  1943,  Volume  18  no.  2,  pages  67-71. 

1  24.    Earl  C,  Kelley,  "Too  Many  Safeguards  Kill  Student 

Government,"  Clearing  House ,  December  1943,  Volume  18,  no.  4 
^  pp.  195-197.  ■ 

:  25.    Me  Hie  M.  Calvert,  "Recipe  for  Student  Government," 

'  Clgg^^^^g  House ,  November  1943,  Volume  18,  no.  3,  pp.  156-159 


3.  The  pupil's  belief  in  the  desirability  of  their 
government • 

4.  Teachers  should  place  self-government  first  in 
importance  in  school  affairs. 

5.  The  belief  of  pupils  that  election  of  their  best 
man  is  important. 

6.  The  mechanics  of  student  government  i.e.,  the 
constitution  etc. 

IV  ACTUAL  EXPERIENCES  IN  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
STUDENT  COUNCILS 
Activities  of  a  student  council  in  a  senior  high 
school  are  not  necessarily  worthwhile  when  carried  out  in  a  j 
junior  high  school.        Unlimited  material  which  is  adaptable  ' 
to  a  senior  high  school  student  council  is  available.  | 
Projects  that  have  been  successfully  carried  out  in  a  junior 
high  school  student  council  are  less  numerous.        Some  of 
these  projects  are  worthy  of  recognizing  as  they  may  serve 
as  motivation  for  hesitant  student  council  advisers  or 
directors . 

Frank  MeyeP  in  Grand  Haven,  Michigan,  has  reported  on 
the  kind  of  election  of  council  members  which,  is  the  custom 


26.    Frank  Meyer,  "A  Junior  High  School  Council  -  Some 
Practices  and  Principles."        The  Bulletin  of  the  National 
Association  of  Secondary-School  Principals  ,'^March  1944, 
Volume  28,  pp.  69-78 . 


i   in  his  school.        In  the  fall,  nominations  are  made  in  a 

general  assembly.        Each  nominee     is  introduced.  V/ithin 

three  days  there  is  a  circulation  of  a  petition  which  must  j 

1    he  signed  by  twenty  percent  of  the  student  body.  The 

i   petition  is  then  sent  to  the  principal  of  the  school. 

Ballots  are  printed.        The  inauguration  of  the  council 

'  members  and  officers  is  a  serious  ceremony  conducted  by  the 

I   superintendent  and  the  principal.        There  are  four  standing 

committees  in  that  council.        They  are  Safety  Patrol, 

Assembly  Committee,  Junior  Red  Cross,  and  Newspaper  Staff. 

This  council  is  an  example  of  one  that  was  "Born  of  desire 

and  the  effort  of  the  students." 

The  election  of  student  council  members  as  reported  by 
27 

Leslie  "vk  .  Moore,  in  a  Bloomfield,  l^^ew  ^ersey,  junior  high 
'   school  is  patterned  after  the  political  election  of  New 
Jersey.        Nomination  for  Primary  Election  is  made  by  a 
petition.        There  are  campaign  managers,  and  speeches.  A 
!  candidate  must  limit  his  expenses  for  posters,  book  marks, 
buttons,  etc.,  to  five  dollars.        The  candidates,  who  \ 
survive  the  primaries,  m^  e  speeches,  which  are  recorded,  in  ^ 
an  assembly  attended  by  parents  and  friends.        In  keeping  j 

with  the  spirit  of  the  activity,  the  school  paper  publishes  j| 

II 

an  election  edition. 

I 

^  27.    Leslie  W.  Moore,  "Student  Council  Election," 

School  Activities,  September  1947,  pp.  18,  38. 


From  Pueblo,  Colorado,  Paul  L.  Kirk  reported  on  the 

system  of  representation  used  in  that  school.        The  home 

room  is  the  basic  unit  of  student  government.        For  each 

grade  unit  a  cabinet  composed  of  home  room  presidents  is 

formed.        The  home  room  vice-presidents  gather  together  as 

a  congress.        The  student  council,  then,  is  composed  of 

elected  members,  the  president  of  each  grade  unit,  the 

president  of  the  congress,  the  head  guard,  and  the  captain  j 

of  patrol.        It  was  explained  that  the  guards  maintained 

order  in  the  halls,  the  patrol  kept  order  outside  the  school. 

29 

Ruth  Carlson  has  shown  some  of  the  achievements  obtained 
because  of  the  student  council  in  a  junior  high  school  in 
Minneapolis.        The  most  beneficial  achievement  seemed  to  be 
the  improvement  in  lunch  room  conduct.        In  that  school  the  , 
council  activities  are  broadcast  weekly  to  the  student  body. 
Other  interesting  projects  that  the.y  have  accomplished  are 
the  following:     a  noon  penny-movie,  the  keeping  of  a  Guest 
Book,  the  compiling  of  a  booklet  entitled  "Ramsey  Reference" 
in  which  news  items  and  pictures  of  alumni  as  well  as  current 
school  activities  are  collected,  scrap  paper  sales,  and 

1  

29.    Ruth  Carlson,  "Putting  it  Up  to  the  Student 
Council,"  Clearing  House  ,  October  1947,  Volume  22, 
pp.  423 -42r: 

I  *28.     Paul  L.  Kirk,  "Student  Government  with  a  Theme  | 

Song,"  Clearing  House,  April  1946,  Volume  20,  pages  462-464. 
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regular  Friday  evening  parties  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Parent  Teachers  Association. 

In  a  junior  high  school  of  Lawrence,  Kansas,  the 
student  council  meets  for  forty  minutes  every  day.        F.  J. 
Butru^^has  explained  how  that  system  works  in  that  school 
of  six  hundred  pupils  and  twenty-three  home  rooms.  There 
are  four  objectives  of  their  organization,  namely;  to 
authorize  student  activities,  to  serve  as  a  clearing  house 
for  student  thought,  to  study  basic  community  organizations, 
and  lastly,  to  make  the  school  more  effective  in  serving  the 
community.        Six  committees  are  established.        They  parti- 
cipate in  controlling  outdoor  traffic,  bicycle  problems, 
fire  drills,  flag  ceremonies,  lost  and  found  department,  and 
social  events.        One  of  the  outstanding  accomplishments  of 
the  student  council  is  its  sponsoring  of  Get  Acquainted  "eek.i 
On  one  afternoon  the  six  graders  visit  the  junior  high 
school.        The  visitors  are  shown  a  movie  of  the  activities 
in  the  junior  high  school  life,  and  they  are  lead  on  a  tour 
of  the  building  and  are  given  an  opportunity  to  observe  the 
work  being  done.        The  student  council  also  collects  cloth-  j 
ing  for  the  school  nurse,  assists  the  police  department  with  I 
bicycle  licenses,  aids  other  civic  groups  as  it  is  necessary, 

30.    F.J.  Butrum,  "Our  Student  Council  Meets  Every 
Day,"  Clearing  House ,  March  1942,  Volume  16,  pp.  423-425.  i 


and  studies  how  the  conimunlty  is  governed  "by  means  of 
inviting  speakers  to  the  school  and  making  visitations. 

Lois  Full ertoS^ offered  this  interesting  project  as 
accomplished  by  a  student  council  in  a  junior  high  school 
in  St.  Anne,  Illinois.        On  "Public  Night,"  the  parents 
went  to  school,  used  the  pupils'  program  and  attended  short 
classes.        The  pupils  stayed  home  or  went  to  the  movies. 
The  student  council  of  that  school  also  sponsored  a 
"  C  our  t  e  s  y  nVe  e  k . " 


31.    Lois  Fullerton,  "New  Ideas  in  Student  Government." 
Social  Studies,  May  1938,  Volume  29,  No.  5,  pp.  218-220. 
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CHAPTER  III 
PROCEDURE  -  DESIGN  OF  STUDY 

I  DEVELOPMENT  OF  QUESTIONNAIRE  ^ 
To  make  a  survey  of  the  extent  to  which  pupil  partici- 
pation in  school  government  is  practiced  in  the  junior  high 
schools  of  Massachusetts,  a  questionnaire,  called  "Blank  of 
Inquiry"  was  prepared.        (See  Appendix).        It  contained 
forty-nine  questions  of  the  objective  type,  on  the  whole. 

Questions  1  and  2  called  for  purely  statistical  infor- 
mation, i.e.,  name  of  school,  grades,  enrollment  and  exis- 
tence of  a  student  council. 

Questions  3,  4,  5,  and  6  were  directed  to  schools  with- 
out student  councils  in  an  effort  to  find  the  reason  for  its 
omission  in  the  program.        Questions  7  and  8  v/ere  designed 
to  find  the  length  of  time  the  council  had  existed  and  its 
membership.        Questions  9-14  pertained  to  council  members 
i.e.,  method  of  choosing,  qualifications,  term  of  office, 
etc.        Questions  15-17  were  about  the  constitution  of  the 
council . 

Questions  18-32  pertained  to  the  organization  of  the 
council  i.e.,  kinds  of  committees;  time,  place,  and  pro- 
cedure of  meetings;  method  of  presenting  and  reporting 
problems  of  the  council,  and  types  of  council  projects. 
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Questions  33-36  inquired  about  advisers.        Questions  37-38 
referred  to  the  existence  of  a  student  court.  j 
Questions  40-46  called  for  the  opinions  of  the  inquire© 
regarding  the  cooperation  between  faculty  and  the  student  j 
council,  the  influence  of  the  council  upon  the  student  body,  ^ 
and  the  value  of  council  work  upon  citizenship  training.  | 
Inasmuch  as  opinions  of  individuals  are  not  considered  valid| 
in  statistics,  both  the  investigator  and  her  advisers  j 
desired  the  kind  of  information  that  questions  40-46  sought, 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  interest  value. 

II  SAMPLING 

In  October  1948,  the  "Blank  of  Inquiry"  with  a  covering j 
letter  was  sent  to  the  principals  of  twenty  junior  high  | 
schools  in  Massachusetts,  as  a  trial  group  to  test  the  con- 
struction of  the  questionnaire.        The  selection  was  made 
by  choosing  every  eighth  name  in  the  list  of  junior  high 

j  schools  in  the  "Educational  Directory."        The  covering 

I 

I  letter  (see  Appendix)  stated  the  reason  for  tiae  survey  and 

1  the  desired  outcomes.        The  letter  also  encouraged  the 

I  principals  to  criticize  the  questionnaire  as  a  whole  or  by  j 

j  item  in  regard  to  pertinency  or  ambiguity.        In  the  letter  '> 

I  it  was  stated  that  their  suggestions  would  be  used  in 

I 

I  revising  the  questionnaire. 

I  A  self  addressed  stamped  envelope  and  a  duplicate 


"Blank  of  Inquiry"  for  filing  purposes  were  enclosed. 

i 

Of  the  twenty  questionnaires  sent  out,  only  nine 
returned.        Comments  were  made  on  tv/o  of  the  "BlarJcs  of  | 
Inquiry"  but  neither  were  of  such  nature  as  to  necessitate  | 
revision  of  the  questionnaire. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  Christmas  mailing  rush,  the  bulk 
of  the  questionnaires  were  mailed  in  January  1949.        At  j 
that  time  the  questionnaire,  with  a  revised  covering  letter 
and  self  addressed  stamped  envelope,  was  sent  to  principals  < 
I    of  one -hundred  fifty-one  junior  high  schools  of  Massachusetts. 
Of  the  total  one -hundred  seventy-one  questionnaires 
sent  out,  one-hundred  four  replies  or  60.82^  v/ere  made.  | 
I   Since  a  return  on  questionnaires  of  32%  is  considered  ' 
I   average,  according  to  Leonard  V.  Koos]:  the  investigator  felt 
quite  satisfied  with  a  return  of  60.82^. 

Ill  STATISTICAL  TREATlffiNT 
With  all  the  data  collected  by  means  of  the  question- 
I   naire ,  a  general  purpose  table,  which  is  too  cumbersome  to 
include  in  the  Appendix,  was  constructed.        Fran  that 

general  table,  the  findings  were  assembled,  evaluated,  and 

!  I 
tabulated  as  will  be  found  in  Chapter  IV.  1 


1.    Leonard  V.  Koos ,  The  Questionnaire  in  Education, 
The  MacMillan  Company,  New  York,  192W. 


CliAPTER  IV 
FIM)INGS 

!i 

I  JiXPLANATION  OF  CLASSIFICATION  j 
In  Chapter  III  it  v/as  stated  that  one-hundred  four  j 
questionnaires  of  one-hundred  seventy-one  that  were  sent  out, 
were  returned.        This  was  a  return  of  60.8£%. 
i|         Under  Question  2,  regarding  the  existence  of  a  student 
I  council  in  the  school,  forty  ansv/ers  were  affirmative,  forty- 
three  answers  were  negative.        jj'ive  replies  of  the  latter  i 
group  indicated  that  there  were  service  clubs,  monitor 
systems  or  home  room  organizations.        It  was  necessary  to  | 
exclude  the  information  in  fourteen  replies  because  the  pupil 
.enrollment  was  not  confined  to  junior  high  school  grades. 
Under  Statement  of  Problem  in  uhapter  1,  the  term  "junior 
high  school;"  was  defined  as  meaning  grades  7-9,  7-8  or  8-9. 

■ 

Whether  or  not  the  work  of  the  student  council  pertained  to 
all  the  grades  named  was  not  explained.        It  was  unfortunate 
Ithat  those  contributions  could  not  be  accepted  in  this  survey. 
I         Seven  of  the  one-hundred  four  replies,  were  replies  only 
and  gave  no  information  applicable  to  this  survey. 

The  major  portion  of  this  survey,  therefore,  will  deal 
with  the  information  received  from  forty  junior  high  schools 
of  Massachusetts. 


Table  I  shows  the  number  and  percentage  of  jimior  high 
schools,  arranged  according  to  pupil  enrollment,  having  a 
student  council. 

TABLE  I 

_  NUIvIBER  OF  JUlNflQR  HIGH  SCHOOLS  HAVINa  A  STUDEI^  COUl^CIL 
Pupil  Enrollment  Number  of  Schools  Percentage 

Less  than  100  2  5.0 

100-299  7  17.5 

300-599  13  32.5 

600-999  16  40.0 

1000  and  over  2  5.0 


'I 


TOTAL                                        40  100 . 0 

Table  II  shows  the  number  and  percentage  of  junior  high 
schools,  arranged  according  to  pupil  enrollment,  which  do 
not  have  a  student  council. 

TABLE  II 

mC^ER  OE  JUi^OR  HIGH  SCHOOLS  NOT  HAVING  A  STUDENT  COUI^CIL 

Pupil  Enrollment           Number  of  Schools  Percentage 

Less  than  100                          6  13,95 

100  -  299                                   8  18.60 

300  -  599                                 17  39.53 

600  -  999        .                            6  13.95 
1000  and  over  0 

No  enrollment  given                6  _i5jL?5^- 

TOTAL                                        43  99.98 


The  data  in  Table  I  seems  to  indicate  that  student 
councils  exist  more  frequently  in  schools  with  enrollments 
between  300  and  1000,  than  in  schools  with  enrollments  under 
300.        In  about  three-fourths  of  the  schools  reporting  that 
a  council  exists,  there  is  an  enrollment  of  300-  1000. 

When  Table  I  is  compared  with  Table  II,  however,  there 
appears  to  be  more  schools  without  councils  than  schools  with 
councils  in  the  less  than  100,  100  -  299,  and  300  -  599 
groupings.        In  the  groupings  with  over  600  enrollment, 
there  seems  to  be  more  schools  that  have  councils. 

Considering  the  size  of  the  sampling  of  junior  high 
schools  in  Massachusetts,  it  is  probably  wise  to  conclude 
from  this  data  that,  whereas  more  schools  v/ith  over  600 
pupils,  have  student  councils,  and  schools  with  less  than 
300  pupils  tend  not  to  have  a  student  council,  the  total 
number  of  junior  high  schools  in  Massachusetts  is  quite 
evenly  divided  between  those  having  a  council  and  those  not 
having  a  council. 

II  DATA  mOM.  SCHOOLS  WITHOUT  COUInTCILS 
Questions  3,  4,  5  and  6  were  directed  to  those  junior 
high  schools  in  which  no  student  council  exists. 

In  reply  to  Question  3,  twelve  schools  indicated  that 
they  had  had  a  council  at  one  time ,  while  twenty  schools 
indicated  there  had  never  been  a  student  council  in  those 
schools.       Table  ill  shows  the  enrollment  of  the  schools 


in  which  councils  have  disbanded. 

TABLE  III 

EMOLLIvIENT  OF  SCHOOLS  IN  miCH  COUNCII^  HAVE  DIS3AI€)ED 
Pupil  Enrollment  Niomber  of  Schools 

Less  than  100 

100  -  £99 

300  -  599 

600  -  999 

1000  and  over 

No  enrollment  ^iven 
TOTAL 

The  point  of  interest  in  Question  3  seems  to  he,  in  the 
reason  for  these  councils  to  disband.        From  Table  III  it  \ 
might  be  assumed  that  enrollment  was  an  influencing  factor. 
However,  by  comparing  Table  III  with  Table  I  one  finds  that 
the  enrollment  grouping  of  300  -  599  rates  second  highest  in 
[  school  enrollments  where  councils  exist.  ! 

!'  ■  I 

The  length  of  duration  of  the  twelve  councils  which  no 
\  longer  exist  gives  no  cue  to  the  reason  for  disbanding. 
Table  IV  shows  a  vade  range  of  years  of  council  existence  in 
the  twelve  schools.  ' 


1 
0 
8 
Z 
0 

__1 

12 
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TABLE  IV 

NDICBER  OF  YEARS  THAT  DISBAM)ED  COimCILS  EXISTED 


Time  in  Years 


Number  of  Co\mcils 


Less  than  1  year 


1 


1  - 


5 


5 


6  -10 


2 


11-15 


1 


16-20 


1 


Ho  reply 


2 


TOTAL 


12 


The  reasons  for  disbanding  the  student  council,  given 
under  Question  5,  were  few. 
They  are  as  follows: 

1.  Insufficient  understanding  of  function. 

2.  Bus  situation. 

3.  Council  served  no  useful  purpose. 

4.  Too  artificial. 

5.  Lack  of  leadership  and  interest. 

It  is  possible  that ,  after  studying  the  situation  of 
each  school  and  learning  from  the  experiences  of  others ,  a 
way  of  overcoming  these  obstacles  could  be  found. 

Fourteen  schools  under  Question  6  signified  that  a  plan 
for  organizing  a  student  council  was  being  considered. 
T'wenty  schools  replied  negatively.        There  was  no  corre- 
lation between  the  twenty  negative  answers  to  Question  3 
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and  the  twenty  negative  answers  to  Q,uestion  6. 

Ill  DATA  FROM  SCHOOLS  V/ITH  COUITOILS 
Questions  7-48  were  directed  to  those  jiuiior  high 
j  schools  in  which  a  student  council  does  exist, 
;  Table  V  shows  the  duration  of  the  existing  councils  in 

answer  to  Question  7. 

TABLE  V 

LENGTH  OF  TIME  THAT  COUNCILS  IN  FORTY  JUIJIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

 HAVE  BEEN  ORGANIZED  

I  Time  in  Years  Number  of  Councils  Percentage 


Less  than 

1  year 

3 

7.5 

1-5 

13 

32.5 

6-10 

6 

20.0 

11  -  15 

4 

10.0 

16  -  20 

7 

17.5 

Over  20 

5 

12.5 

TOTAL 

40 

100.0 

From 

this  data 

it  appears  that  the 

student  council 

j  movement  started  early  in  Iviassachusetts  but  in  only  a  small 
way.  The  greatest  interest  in  organizing  a  council  seems 
to  have  been  within  the  last  five  years. 

Membership  of  Councils.        Questions  8-14  pertained 

j  to  the  student  council  members,  i.  e.,  method  of  choosing, 
qualifications  and  term  of  office. 
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It  is  reasonable  to  find  a  great  variation  in  the  sizes 
of  the  student  councils. 

Table  VI  shows  the  range  of  memberships  of  student 
councils  in  forty  junior  high  schools  in  Massachusetts. 

TABLE  VI 

MJMBER  OF  MEIffiERS  IN  STUDENT  COUNCILS  IN  FORTY 

JUl^OR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


Number  of  Members 


Number  of  Councils 


Percentage 


Less  than  10 

10  -  19 

20  -  29 

30  -  39 

40  and  over 

1  from  each  home  room 

1  from  each  home  room  and 
extra  curricular  groups 

No  reply  

TOTAL 


2 
11 
17 
5 
1 
1 

1 

2 


40 


5.0 
27.5 
42.5 
12.5 
2.5 
2.5 

2.5 

5.0 
100.0 


In  response  to  Question  9  and  10,  it  is  found  that  in 
most  cases,  council  members  are  elected  by  the  home  rooms, 
and  represent  the  home  rooms.  However,  in  many  situations 
the  elected  members  represent  the  student  body  as  a  whole. 
Frequently  the  data  showed  that  election  and  representation 
was  a  combination  of  two  or  more  items.  Table  VTI  shows 
the  variation  in  election  methods  used  for  council  members 
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in  forty  junior  high  schools  of  Massachusetts, 

TABLE  VII 

METHODS  OF  CHOOSING  COmiCIL  MEMBERS  IN  FORTY  JUNIOR  HIGH 

 SCHOOLS  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  

Method  Frequency 

Selected  by  teacher  or  principal  1 

Elected  hy  entire  student  body  4 

Elected  by  home  rooms  31 

Elected  by  grade  3 

Selected  because  they  are  officers  in  9 
other  organizations 

Primaries,  campaigns  and  elections  similar  to  .  4 
political  elections 

uther  4 

Table  VIII  shows  the  differences  in  representation 

employed  in  forty  junior  high  schools  in  Massachusetts. 

TABLE  VIII 

TYPES  OF  REPRESENTATION  OF  COUl^JCIL  IvIEMBIilRS  IN  FORTY  JUI^OR 
HIGH  SCHOOLS  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  _ 

Type  of  Representation  Frequency 

Student  body  as  a  whole  21 

Home  rooms  26 

Grades  3 

Certain  organizations  1 

Other  (divisions)  2 
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The  response  to  Question  II  showed  the  types  of  re- 

j 

strictions  that  are  made  in  choosing  students  to  serve  on  a 
council.        Table  IX  shows  the  frequency  of  use  of  such 
restrictions.        In  most  schools,  several  restrictions  are 
used. 

I 

TABLE  IX  1 

! 

TYPE  OF  RESTRICTION  AND  FRE'^OENCY  OF  USE  IN  CHOOSING  COUNCIL  i 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

Restriction  Frequency 

Scholarship  14 
Conduct  22 
Grade  level  4 
Approval  of  faculty  or  principal  10 
Other  5 
No  restrictions  6 

Question  12  was  devised  to  find  who  set  up  the  re- 
strictions.       The  data  received  is  shovm  by  Table  X. 

TABLE  X 

THE  AUTHOR  OF  RESTRICTIONS  i/IADE  IN  ELECTING  COUNCIL  !£EIffiERS 
Author  Frequency 

Principal  9 
Faculty  11 
Students  5 
Council  members  11 

Other  0 

10  .  . 
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The  length  of  term  for  which  each  council  member  is 
chosen  is  usually  one  year  as  shown  by  Table  XI. 

TABLE  XI 

LENGTH  OF  TEHM  OF  COUNCIL  I'ffiMHEl^S  IN  FORTY  JUl^OR  HIGH 

SCHOOLS  OF  I\1ASSACHU3ETTS 


Term 


Frequency 


Percentage 


3  years 

2  years 

1  year 

1  semester 

Other 

No  reply 
TOTAL 


0 
0 
31 
8 
0 
1 


77.5 
20.0 

2,5 


40 


100.0 


The  responses  to  Question  14  indicated  that  in  thirty- 
eight  schools,  members  can  be  re-elected  to  serve  on  the 
student  council.        No  reply  to  that  question  was  made  on  two 
questionnaires . 

The  Constitution  of  the  Council.      Questions  15,  16  and 
17  pertained  to  the  constitution,  an  asset  of  an  effective 
council. 

Question  15  inquired  as  to  the  existence  of  a  written 
constitution  for  the  student  council.        There  were  twenty- 
five  affirmative  answers,  fourteen  negative  answers,  and  one 
made  no  reply. 

Table  XII  shows  the  response  to  Question  16  regarding 
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the  acquisition  of  the  constitution.  In  some  oases,  a  com- 
bination of  methods  was  employed. 

TABLE  XII 

FREQUENCY  IN  METHODS  OE  ACQUISITION  OE  CONSTITUTION  FOR 
STUDENT  COUi^CILS  IN  TV^sPTY-FIVE  JUI^OR  HIGH  SCHOOLS  OF 
 MASSACHUSETTS  

Method  Frequency 

Drawn  up  by  an  adviser  9 

Copied  from  a  book  1 

Copied  from  a  constitution  of  another  council  1 

Written  by  the  pupils  to  fit  their  particular 

school  18 

Other  (teachers  and  pupil)  2 

Question  17  was  asked  in  an  effort  to  determine  to  what 
extent  the  constitution  was  publicized  and  to  what  extent  it 
might  possibly  be  used.        Table  XIII  shows  the  results  of 
that  query. 

TABLE  XIII 

EXTENT  OF  DISTRIBUTION  OF  COI'^TITUTIONS  OF  STUDENT  COUlNfCILS 
IN  TWElNiTY-FIVE  JUl^OR  HIGH  SCHOOLS  OF 
mSSACHUSETTS 

Extent  of  Distribution  Frequency 

In  the  possession  of  every  council  member  10 

Posted  in  every  home  room  7  | 

Posted  on  a  corridor  bulletin  board  0 

in  the  possession  of  every  student  in  the  school  2 

In  the  adviser* s  desk  only  8 
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The  data  given  in  Table  XIII  would  indicate  that  the 
constitutions  of  student  councils  in  about  two-thirds  of 
the  junior  high  schools  which  have  v^iritten  constitutions, 
are  being  adequately  publicized,  but  in  about  one-third  of 
the  schools,  more  benefit  from  the  constitutions  might  be 
derived  if  they  were  more  widely  distributed. 

Kinds  of  Committees.        Questions  18  and  19  were  de- 
signed to  find  what  committees  were  established  and  if  each 
had  specific  duties. 

In  response  to  Question  18,  thirty-two  replies  indi- 
cated that  each  officer  and  committee  had  a  definite  task, 
seven  replies  indicated  that  each  officer  and  committee  did 
not  have  a  definite  task,  and  one  made  no  reply. 

Question  19  inquired  as  to  the  existence  of  standing 
committees.        Nine  replies  stated  that  there  were  no 
standing  committees,  but  committees  were  chosen  as  needed.  : 
Table  XIV  gives  the  list  of  standing  committees  named  and  | 
the  frequency  in  which  each  was  mentioned.       The  list 
should  be  of  value  not  only  to  show  what  others  are  doing  to 
well-established  councils,  but  to  show  poasibilities  to 
student  councils  that  are  in  their  infancy. 

ii 

It  is  probable  that  the  work  done  by  standing 
committees  in  some  councils,  is  assumed  and  accomplished  by 
committees  otherwise  named  in  certain  other  councils. 


TABLE  XIV 

STAM)ING  COMvaTTKES  OF  STUDENT  COUNCILS  IN  FORTY  JUNIOR  HIGH 

SCHOOLS  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 


Name  of  Conmiittee  Frequency 

Assembly  9 

Traffic  8 

Awards  5 

Playground  4 

Social  4 

School  Citizenship  3 

Lost  and  Found  3 

Library  2 

School  Paper  2 

Dance  2 

Athletic  2 

Cafeteria  2 

Rules  2 

Activities  2 

Welfare  2 

Cleanliness  2 

Repair  1 

School  Photographers  1 

Clubs  1 

Hospitality  1 


« 


TABLE  XIV  (Continued) 

Attendance  and  Punctuality  1 

Home  room  1 

Constitutional  study  1 

Appointment  1 

Budget  1 

Sympathy  1 
School  and  Community  Relations  Committee  1 
Transportation  1 

The  Council  Meeting;.        Questions  20  -  29  pertained  to 
the  mechanics  of  the  council  meeting,  i.e.,  the  time,  place, 
and  procedure  of  meetings,  the  method  of  presenting  and  re- 
porting problems  of  the  council. 

In  reply  to  question  20,  thirty-six  schools  indicated 
that  the  form  of  organization  was  a  single  house  council, 
one  school  indicated  that  the  form  of  organization  was  a 
two-house  council,  one  school  indicated  that  the  form  was 
neither  of  the  two  mentioned,  two  schools  made  no  reply. 

To  Question  21,  regarding  a  definite  meeting  place  for 
the  student  council,  thirty-five  answers  were  affirmative, 
four  answers  were  negative,  there  was  no  reply  from  one 
school. 

Table  XV"  gives  the  data  received  regarding  the  type  of 
place  where  the  student  coxincil  meets.        Some  replies 
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\ 
1 

1 

1 
1 

indicated  that  the  council  did  not  meet  always  in  the  same 
place. 

TABLE  X7 

TYPE  OF  IvlEETIHJ  PLACE  FOR  STUDEIW  COUinTCIL  IN  JUInTEOR  HIGH 
SCHOOLS  OF  ivlASSACHUSETTS 

1 

1 

Place  Frequency 

In  a  regular  classroom  30 
In  the  library  6 
In  a  corner  of  the  assembly  1 
In  an  otherwise  unused  room  of  attic  or  basement  0 
In  a  room  especially  designed  for  council  meetings  3 
Other  -  Music  room  -  folding  chairs  1 
Office  of  Principal  1 
Activity  room  1 

Regarding  the  meeting  of  the  council  according  to  a 
pre-determined  schedule,  in  answer  to  Question  23,  thirty 
schools  replied  in  the  affirmative,  eight  schools  replied 
in  the  negative,  two  schools  made  no  reply  to  that  question. 

Thirty-two  schools  indicated  that  the  meeting  v/as  held 
during  school  hours,  eight  schools  indicated  the  meeting  v/as 
held  outside  school  hours.        One  of  the  latter  group  ex- 
plained that  the  meeting  was  held  before  school  in  the 
morning,  i.e.,  from  8  -  8:45  A.M. 

In  reply  to  Question  25,  regarding  the  length  of 
meeting,  Table  XVI  gives  the  information. 

! 

1 

TABLE  XVI 


THE  LENGTH  OF  THE  AVERAGE  I\.05ETING  OF  STUDENT  COUNCILS  IN 
FORTY  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 


Time 

Frequency 

Percentage 

1/2  to  3/4  hour 

27 

67.5 

3/4  to  1  hour 

13 

32.5 

More  than  1  hour 

0 

TOTAL 

40 

100.0 

Table  XVII  shows 

the  frequency  of  student  council 

meetings  in  the  forty 

junior  high  schools 
TABLE  XVII 

of  Massachusetts. 

FREQUENCY  OF  STUDETW  COU~NCIL  flEETINGS  IN 

SCHOOLS  OF  iCASSACHUSSTTS 

THE  JUl^OR  HIGH 

Frequency- 

Number  of  Schools 

Percentage 

Monthly 

8 

20. 

Bi-monthly 

10 

25. 

Weekly 

17 

42.5 

Daily 

0 

Other  -  when  necessary  5 

12.5 

TOTAL 

40 

100.0 

Twenty-six  replies  indicated,  in  answer  to  Question  27, 
that  Robert's  "Rules  of  Order"  were  used  in  conducting 
student  council  meetings,  fourteen  replies  indicated  that 

s  other  procedures  were  used. 
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A  mark  of  an  efficient  council  is  its  ability  to 
influence  the  entire  student  body  by  notifying  them  of 
the  council  activities  and  decisions.        Table  XVIII 
shows  methods  used  to  carry  out  that  notification. 
Several  methods  are  used  in  some  schools . 

TABLE  XVIII 

METHODS  CF  NOTIFYING  THE  STUDENT  BODY  OP  COUNCIL 
ACTIVITIES  AND  DECISIONS 


Me  thod 


Frequency 


School  Newspaper 

Report  to  home  room  by  representative 

Announcement  in  assembly 

Public  address  system 

Glass  meeting 

Teacher  announcement 

Other 


12 
36 
12 
4 
5 
3 
5 


One  of  the  goals  of  the  student  council  movement  is 
to  practice  a  democratic  form  of  government,  to  promote  a 
two-way  relationship  between  leaders  and  followers.  It 
is  important,  then,  that  the  members  of  the  student  body 
recognize  their  privilege  and  duty  or  presenting  problems 
for  discussion  and  decision  of  the  council,  and  provision 
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made  for  the  student  body  to  take  advantage  of  that 
opportunity.        Table  XIX  shows  how  members  of  a  student 
body  may  present  problems  to  student  council. 

TABLE  XIX 

METHODS  OF  PRZSEiAiTING  PROBLEMS  BY  THE  STUDENT  BODY  TO  THE 
STUDEI^T  COUNCIL  IN  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS  OF  MASSACIiUSETTS 

Method  Frequency 

Suggestion  box  8 

Written  request  sent  by  room  or  class 
representatives  18 

Personal  attendance  at  council  meeting  11 

Oral  request  to  any  council  member  30 

Other  0 


Student  Council  Projects.        Table  XX  shows  over  what 
parts  of  school  routine  the  student  councils  have  juris- 
diction.       Since  there  was  no  particular  order  to  the 
twenty-five  items  under  v,iuestion  30  in  the  questionnaire, 
the  twenty-five  items  in  Table  XX  are  arranged  according 
to  frequency.        Table  XX  might  well  be  compared  with 
Table  XIV,  for  both  tables  accentuate  one  of  the  aims  of 
this  survey;  namely,  to  determine  what  practices  in  student 
goi^ernment  are  being  carried  on  in  the  junior  high  schools 
of  Massachusetts,  and  to  inspire  leaders  of  recently 
organized  student  councils  by  giving  them  suggestions  for 


more  effective  councils. 


TABLE  XX 

PARTS  OF  SCHOOL  ROUTIKE  OVER  WHICH  COUl^CILS  IN  THE 
JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS  OP  MASSACHUSETTS  HAVE  JURISDICTION 


Activity  Frequency 

Assembly  programs  23 

Social  events  23 

Indoor  traffic  22 

Junior  Red  Cross  18 

Lunchroom  conduct  16 

Ushering  at  P.  T.  A.  meetings  15 

Charity  projects  14 

Outdoor  traffic  13 

Newspaper  12 

Corridor  bulletin  boards  12 

Lost  and  found  department  11 

Athletics  11 

Courtesy  campaign  9 

Attendance  awards  8 

Handbook  8 
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TABIE  XX  (Continued) 

Sponsoring  a  visiting  day  or  school  night 

Other:  money  raising  campaign 
clean  up  campaign 
Annual  Field  Day 

Punctuality  awards 

Credit  system 

Songs  and  cheers  for  games 


8 

8 
7 
7 
7 


Fire  drills  6 

Promoting  "Get -Acquainted  Day"  for  sixth  graders  5 

Banking  5 

Flag  ceremonies  3 

Managing  sale  of  candy  2 


The  Veto  Power »        Questions  31  and  32  inquired  in 
regard  to  the  recognition  of  the  veto  power  of  the 
principal.        Thirty-five  replies  indicated  that  the  power 
was  recognized,  three  replies  indicated  that  the  povi?er  was 
not  recognized,  tv/o  schools  made  no  reply.  However, 
under  Question  32,  Twenty-one  replies  of  the  thirty-five 
affirmative  answers,  signified  it  has  never  "been  necessary 
to  exercise  that  power,  thirteen  replies  signified  it  was 
seldom  necessary  to  recognize  that  power,  one  reply  indicat- 
ed that  the  veto  power  was  exercised  quite  often. 

The  Adviser.        Questions  33,  34,  35  and  36  pertained 


i 


to  the  advisers  of  the  student  council.        Table  XXI  gives 
the  data  concerning  the  number  of  advisers  the  councils  have. 

TABLE  XXI 

NUMBER  OF  ADVISERS  PER  STUnENT  COUNCIL  IN 
 FORTY  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS  ON  MASSACHUSETTS  

Number  of  Advisers  Frequency  Percentage 

1  adviser  16  40 

2  advisers  8  20 

3  advisers  4  10 

4  advisers  1  2.5 

5  advisers  1  2.6 

No  reply   10  25.0 

TOTAL  40  100.0 

Of  twenty-four  junior  high  student  councils,  the 
principal  is  an  adviser,  sometimes  merely  honorary  or  ex 
officio;  of  fourteen  councils  the  principal  is  not  an 
adviser.        Two  schools  did  not  answer  that  question. 

The  method  of  adviser-selection  is  shown  in  Table  XXII. 
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TABLE  XXII 

METHODS  OF  SELECTING  ADVISERS  FOR  STUDENT  COUNCIL  IN 
FORTY  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS  OF  MAS^ACHQSETTS 


Method 

Frequency 

Percentage 

Appointed  by  principal 

28 

70.0 

Elected  by  faculty 

1 

2.5 

Elected  by  council  members 

3 

7.5 

Elected  by  student  body 

3 

7.5 

Volunteer 

2 

5.0 

Other 

0 

0. 

No  reply 

__3 

7.5 

TOTAL 

40 

100.0 

The  term  of  service  for  an  adviser  of  a  student  council 
was  one  year  in  sixteen  cases,  an  indefinite  term  was  indi- 
cated in  fourteen  cases,  no  reply  to  that  question  was 
received  from  ten  schools. 

Question  36  received  a  wide  variety  of  answers.  Table 
XXIII  shows  the  length  of  time  per  week,  excluding  the  meet- 
ing time,  that  advisers  spend  on  council  affairs. 
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TABLE  XXIII  ! 

1 

AMOUNT  OF  TIME  PER  ViEEK  EXCLUDING  MEETING  TIME 

SPENT  m  ADVISERS  ON  COUNCIL  AFFAIRS  IN  1 
FORTY  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  1 

i 

1 
1 

Time  in  Hours                       Frequency  Percentage 

Less  than  1  hour                        7  17.5 

1-  2  hours                                    16  40.0 

2-  3  hours                                     3  7.5 

3-  4  hours                                      1  2.5 
Indefinite                                    3  7.5 
No  reply                                     10  25.0 

TOTAL                                            40  100.0 

1           The  Student  Court.        Questions  37  and  38  inquired  in 
regard  to  the  existence  of  a  student  court  in  the  school, 

'  and  to  the  responsibility  of  said  court.        Thirty  replies 
signified  there  was  no  student  court  in  the  junior  high 

1  school,  eight  replies  signified  that  a  student  court  did 
exist,  two  schools  did  not  answer  the  question.  Regard- 
ing the  responsibility  of  the  student  court  the  reports  were 
evenly  divided.        The  student  council  has  the  responsibility 
of  the  student  court  infour  of  the  eight  schools  where  the 
court  exists.        In  the  other  four  schools,  the  student  court 
is  a  separate  organization. 

Control  of  Funds.        In  response  to  Question  39,  nine- 

teen  replies  indicated  that  the  student  council  controls 
certain  school  funds.        In  one  case  it  was  explained  that 
there  was  a  budget  of  .1100.  over  which  the  council  had  com- 
plete control.       Eighteen  replies  indicated  that  the  student 
council  controlled  no  school  funds. 

Relationship  between  Council  and  Faculty.        Table  XXIV 
and  XXV  show  the  response  to  Questions  40  and  41.  Table  XXIV 
gives  the  data  regarding  the  proportion  of  faculty  members 
which  approves  the  student  council  according  to  the  opinion 
of  the  inquiree.        Table  XXV  gives  the  data  regarding  the 
proportion  of  faculty  which  cooperates  with  the  student 
council  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  inquiree. 

TABLE  XXIV 

PROPORTIOII  OF  FACULTY  WI-ilCH  APPROVES  OF  THE  STUDENT  COUI^CIL 
IN  FORTY  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 


Percentage  Frequency  Percentage 

75  -  100%  34  85. 

50  -    75%  4  10. 

25  -    50%  2  5. 

TOTAL  ""?(5  IW. 

TABLE  XXV 

PROPORTION  OF  FACULTY  1.VHICH  COOPERATES  1-YITH  THE  STUDENT 
COUI^CIL  IN  FORTY  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS  OF  ivL^SACHUSETTS . 

Percentage  Frequency  Percentage 


75  -  100%  33  82.5 

50  -    75%  7  17.5 
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Opinions.        As  previously  admitted  in  Chapter  III, 
opinions  are  not  statistically  valuable,  but  in  connection 
'with  this  survey,  the  responses  received  for  Questions  42  -48 
'may  prove  to  be  of  inestimable  value  to  interested  readers.  , 

Thirty-seven  replies  to  Question  42  indicated  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  inquiree,  the  work  of  the  student  council 
has  definite  influence  upon  the  student  body.        Two  replies 
were  negative,  no  reply  was  received  from  one  school.  || 
t         In  response  to  Question  43,  regarding  the  fact  of  the  l| 
council  being  overworked,  thirty-seven  replies  were  negative, 
only  one  was  affirmative,  two  schools  gave  no  reply.  || 

I 

I         Twenty-nine  replies  to  Question  44  indicated  that  the 
school  would  not  function  just  as  well  without  a  student 

Icouncil,  ten  replies  indicated  that  the  school  would  function  ! 

I 

i just  as  well  without  a  council.        One  school  made  no  reply. 
I         Question  45  was  another  question  based  on  opinion,  yet  ^ 
}the  varied  responses  may  provide  for  luke-warm  student  | 
council  promoters  the  very  impetus  needed  to  carry  on  and  to 
set  new  achievements  for  the  council  movement.        Question  45 
asked  for  the  value  that  might  be  derived  from  student 

I 

council  work  that  would  aid  in  citizenship  training. 
Thirty-two  replies  indicated  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  || 
inquiree,  there  v/as  a  definite  value  in  the  work  of  the  |i 
student  council  upon  citizenship  training.        Three  replies 

I 

indicated  there  was  no  value.        Five  schools  failed  to  \ 


ocnooi  of  L.jacation. 
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answer  that  ques-uion.        The  definite  values  cited  are 
arranged  in  Table  XXVI  according  to  the  frequency  in  which 
they  were  mentioned. 

TABLE  XXVI 

POSITIVE  VALUES  DERIVED  EROM  STUDEOT  COUl^CIL  WORK  AS  AIDS  IN  ,| 
CITIZENSHIP  TRAINING  ACCORDING  TO  ADMIMSTRATORS  IN  THIRTY- 


TV/0  JTJI^'IOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS  OF  I'MSSACHUSETTS 


value 

Frequency 

Responsibility  of  students 

7 

Knowledge  of  representative  government 

Duty-privilege  relationship 

1 

6 

Choice  of  leaders 

3 

Practice  in  voting 

E 

Respect  of  authority 

2 

Clearing  house  for  school  projects 

1 

Parliamentary  law 

1 

Opportunity  to  know  reactions  and  desires 

of  pupils  1 

Improved  scholarships  (rewards) 

1 

Reduced  tardiness 

1 

Table  XXVII  shows  the  negative  reactions  of  administra- 
tors in  I\/Iassachusetts  Junior  High  Schools  regarding  the 
value  of  student  council  work  upon  citizenship  training. 

( 
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TABLE  XXVII 

NEGATIVE  REACTIONS  OY  ADMINISTRATORS  IN  JUInTIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 
OF  MASSACHUSETTS  REGARDING  THE  VALUE  OF  STUDENT  COUl'TCIL  WORK 

UPON  CITIZENSHIP  TRAIOTNG 

Reaction  Frequency 

Value  derived  depends  on  adviser  2 
Some  value,  but  over-rated  1 
Good  for  leaders,  but  too  little  for  voters  1 
Little  value  for  junior  high  school  age  1 

Administrative  Problems.        Question  46  requested  a 
list  of  the  chief  problems  encountered  in  administering  the 
student  council.        Three  replies  indicated  that  no  problems 
existed,  nine  schools  failed  to  answer  the  question. 
Twenty-eight  replies  listed  one  or  more  problems  making  a 
diversified  list  of  sixteen  problems.        Table  XXVIII  lists 
the  problems  mentioned  in  the  order  of  frequency. 

1                                             TABLE  X5CVIII 

PROBLEIVIS  IN  ADICEMSTERING  STUDENT  COU-NGILS  IN  JUNIOR  HIGH 

SCHOOLS  OF  ICASSACHUSETTS 

Problems  Frequency 

Finding  constructive  projects  7 

Liaison  with  whole  student  body  4 

Time  conflict  with  extra-curricular  activities  3 

To  impress  the  importance  of  correct  choice  of 

leaders  3 

1   

ij  '  

{ 
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TABLE  X5CVIII  (Continued) 

Junior  high  school  age 
Lack  initiative 
Too  exuberant 

Persuading  people  who  have  ability  to  run 
for  office 

Arousing  interest  of  pupils  at  proper  time 

Ova>aggressive  members  dominate  thinking  of 
the  council 

Tendency  of  teachers  and  administration  to 
put  too  many  tasks  upon  it 

Adviser  being  content  to  let  members  learn 
by  making  errors 


2 
1 


1 
1 

1 

1 

1 


To  get  active  discussion  of  problem  -  apt  to 
agree  with  principalis  feeling 

Initiating  council  members  into  the  acceptance 
of  a  situation  in  which  adults  value  their  ideas 

Disruption  of  normal  class  procedures 

Too  many  0.  K. *s  must  be  received  from 
administration  to  do  a  small  job 


Producing  a  democratic  point  of  view 

Adjusting,  through  conferences,  the  aims  of 
the  council  to  changing  school  policy 


1 
1 

1 

1 

1 


Affiliations.      Question  47  might  have  been  omitted 
with  profit,  or  changed  to  request  the  affiliation  with  the 
National  Association  of  Student  Councils.  Thirty-eight 
responses  indicated  that  the  council  was  not  a  member  of  the 


New  England  Regional  Association,  one  response  vras 
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affirmative,  two  responses  signified  that  the  student 
council  was  affiliated  with  the  National  Association  of 
Student  Councils. 

Achievements.        Question  48  v/as  designed  to  urge 
administrators  to  share  with  others  the  particular  achieve- 
ments that  the  student  council  had  accomplished  suceess- 
fully  in  the  past  year.        It  is  hoped  that  these 
activities,  although  they  are  not  statistically  valuable  for 
this  survey,  will  serve  as  an  inspiration  or  incentive  to 
interested  readers.        Table  XXIX  sho\7s  the  list  of 
achievements  arranged  categorically  and  not  according  to 
frequency. 

TABLE  XXIX 

SPECIAL  ACHIEmiElNlTS  MADE  BY  STUDEIW  COUNCILS  IN  FORTY 
JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS  OE  MASSACHUSETTS 

Athletics 

Distributed  free  basket-ball  tickets  equitably 
for  home  games. 

Sale  of  school  A.  A.  buttons 

Enlarged  intra-mural  athletic  activity 

Helped  equip  athletic  teams 

Charitable  Projects  and  Service  to  the  School 

Junior  Red  Cross  Drive 

March  of  Dimes 

Packages  for  over-sea  shipment  for  the  needy 
Support  of  war  orphan  -  ^180. 


TABLE  ZXIX  (Continued) 
Raised  money  for  purchase  of  motion  picture  camera 
Bought  books  for  library 

Made  money  to  purchase  a  wire  recording  machine  $150. 

Redecorated  a  room  for  council  meetings 

Made  a  suggestion  boz  and  placed  it  in  central 
location  of  school 

Social  Projects 

Topsy-Turvy  Day  for  Halloween 

Ran  successful  Valentine  Dance 

Improvement  in  attendance  at  school  affairs 

Inaugurated  monthly  socials 

Student  Association  Ticket  (SAT) 

Feature  movie 

Handbook 

6  Basketball  games 

Teacher  Talent  Show 

Evening  Dance 

Paid  Performer 

School  paper 
Variety  show  sponsorship 
Ushers  for  "Get  Acquainted  Day" 
Plans  for  annual  class  day. 
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TABLE  XXIX  (Continued) 
Improvements  in  school  routine 

Improvement  in  cafeteria  conduct 

Almost  complete  elimination  of  tardiness  as  a  result 
of  publicity  given  the  home  room  av/ard 
(Attendance  Honor) 

Generally  excellent  appearance  of  school  grounds 
resulting  from  yard  care. 

Management  of  credit  system 

Elected  guards  for  traffic  squad 

Helped  to  improve  transportation  system  to  school 

School  letter  revision 

Abolished  honor  roll 

Planned  assembly  programs 

Reorganized  traffic  regulations 

Administration  of  details  in  single  lesson  as 
advisers  to  principal 

Published  a  good  monthly  newspaper 
Improvements  in  school  morale 

Promotion  of  courtesy 

Developed  a  code  of  manners 

Increased  school  spirit 

Awarded  service  emblems  to  8%  of  seniors 
Miscellaneous 

Recodified  constitution 

Mock  election  -  federal  -  state 


1 


1 

1 
1 

CHAPI'ER  V 

SUMMRY 

The  purpose  of  this  survey  has  been  to  find  to  whqt 
extent  pupil  participation  in  school  government  is  practic- 
ed in  the  junior  high  schools  of  Massachusetts  .  The 
findings  as  explained  in  Chapter  IV,  are  based  on  forty 
junior  high  schools  or  about  25%  of  the  total  of  one- 
hundred  seventy-one  schools  in  Massachusetts.  Forty- 
three  junior  high  schools  indicated  that  they  had  no 
student  council,  but  in  five  schools  of  that  group,  another 
form  of  student  government  does  exist.        These  findings, 
then,  would  indicate  that  in  forty-five   ,1unior  high  schools 
or  in  2&%  of  the  total  number,  some  form  of  pupil  partici- 
pation in  school  government  is  practiced.        In  thirty-eight 
schools,  or  22%  of  the  total  number  no  pupil  participation 
in  school  government  is  carried  on. 

Conclusions.        The  chief  conclusions  that  can  be 
drawn  from  the  survey  are  as  follows ; 

1.  In  most  of  the  junior  '  igh  schools  where  student 
councils  exist,  the  pupil  enrollment  is  between 

1                   300  and  1000  .        72.5$^  of  the  schools  that  reported 
1                  were  in  that  enrollment  grouping. 

2.  40^  of  the  junior  high  schools  reported  that  the 
student  council  had  been  organized  ?/ithin  the 

\  
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last  five  years.        However,  12.5^  of  the  councils 
were  started  over  twenty  years  ago. 

3.  The  average  membership  of  student  councils  in  the 
junior  high  schools  of  Massachusetts  is  "between 
10  and  50  pupils  . 

4.  Council  members  are  generally  elected  by  the  home 
room,  but  they  represent  both  the  home  room  and 
the  student  body  as  a  whole . 

5.  Scholarship  and  conduct  are  the  most  common 
restrictions  that  are  set  up  in  choosing  council 
members . 

6.  72,5%  of  the  schools  elect  council  members  for  a 
term  of  one  year.        9b%  indicated  that  council 
members  can  be  re-elected. 

7.  62.5^  of  the  forty  junior  high  schools  reported 
that  the  council  had  a  written  constitution.  In 
about  75%  of  the  schools,  the  constitution  had  been 
written  by  the  pupils  to  fit  their  particular  set- 
up . 

8.  Every  council  member  in  40%  of  the  schools 
possesses  a  copy  of  the  constitution,  but  in  about 
one -third  of  the  schools,  only  the  adviser  has  a 
copy. 

9.  80%  of  the  schools  reported  that  each  officer  and 
committee  had  specific  tasks. 
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10.  90%  of  the  schools  indicated  that  the  form  of 
organization  was  a  single  house  council. 

11.  Thirty  of  the  forty  schools  which  replied, 
indicated  that  the  council  usually  met  in  a 
regular  classroom. 

12.  80%  of  the  schools  reported  that  meetings  were 
held  during  school  hours. 

13.  The  average  length  of  the  meeting  is  one-half  to 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  once  a  week. 

14.  Robert's  "Rules  of  Order"  is  used  to  conduct  the 
meetings  in  ahout  five-eighths  of  the  councils, 

15.  The  most  common  method  of  reporting  the  activi- 
ties of  the  council  is  by  means  of  the  home  room 
representative. 

16.  The  most  common  method  of  presenting  a  problem  to 
the  council  is  by  means  of  an  oral  request  to  a 
council  member. 

17.  Thirty -five  adiriinis  trators  reported  that  the  veto 
power  of  the  principal  was  recognized,  and  over 
half  of  them  indicated  that  it  had  not  been 
necessary  to  exercise  that  power. 

18.  4:0%  of  the  junior  high  school  student  councils 
have  one  advisor,  who  is  usually  appointed  by  the 
principal  for  one  year  or  for  an  indefinite  term. 


19.  Most  of  the  advisers  spend  betv/een  one  and  two 
hours  a  week,  excluding  meeting  time,  on  council 
business . 

20.  75;o  of  the  junior  high  schools,  in  Massachusetts, 
do  not  have  a  student  court. 

21.  About  one -ha If  of  the  student  councils  have 
control  of  certain  school  funds. 

22.  Between  lb%  and  lOO^o  of  the  faculty  members 
approve  of  and  cooperate  v/ith  the  student 
councils . 

23.  Over  90%  of  the  administrators  felt  that  the  work 
of  the  student  council  had  a  definite  influence 
upon  the  student  body. 

24.  About  Q0%  of  the  administrators  indicated  that 
they  felt  that  there  was  a  definite  value  in  the 
work  of  the  student  council  upon  citizenship 
training . 

Suggestions  for  Further  Study.        Since  sixty-seven 
junior  high  schools  did  not  reply  in  this  survey,  and 
twenty-one  replies  were  not  applicable  to  this  survey,  as 
explained  in  Chapter  IV,  the  practices  in  student  govern- 
ment that  are  employed  in  those  junior  high  schools  could 
be  investigated  in  a  future  survey. 

Another  opportunity  for  an  investigation  in  this  field 
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would  be  to  make  a  survey  of  the  pupil  participation  in 
student  government  in  the  elementary  grades.        Readings  in 
connection  with  this  investigation  indicated  that  there  is 
partial  school  control  by  pupils  in  even  the  primary  grades. 

In  addition  to  the  mechanics  of  the  student  council 
plan,  this  investigation  dealt  with  the  viewpoints  of 
administration.        A  suggestion  for  further  study  is  to 
investigate  the  student  council  plan  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  pupils . 

Finale.        It  was  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  one- 
hundred  four  replies,  sixty-four  answered  Question  49 
affirmatively;  that  is,  sixty -four  administrators  are 
desirous  of  the  results  of  this  investigation.        There  was 
no  correlation  between  the  answer  to  that  question  and  the 
existence  or  non-existence  fcf  a  student  council  in  the 
school. 

This  survey  has  benefitted  the  investigator,  not  only 
because  of  the  suggestions  for  worthv/hile  projects  to  be 
attempted,  but  because  it  has  given  a  means  of  evaluating 
the  effectiveness  of  the  council  of  which  she  is  an  adviser. 
It  is  hoped  that  these  findings,  though  they  are  representa- 
tive of  only  a  small  portion  of  the  junior  high  schools  of 
Massachusetts,  may  be  of  interest  and  v;orthwhile  value  to 
educators  of  junior  high,  school  pupils. 

. 
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STUDENT  GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS  OF 

MASSACHUSETTS 


Blank  of  Inquiry 
1.    Name  of  school  No.  of  pupils 


Grades 


2.    Is  there  a  student  council  in  the  school? 
Yes  No 


IF  THERE  IS  NO  STUDENT  COUNCIL  IN  THE  SCHOOL,  PLEASE  ANSWER 
THESE  QUESTIONS: 

3.    Has  there  ever  been  a  student  council  in  the 
school?    Yes  No 


4.  If  there  has  been  a  council  at  some  time,  for 
how  long  was  it  in  existence?   

5.  For  what  reason  or  reasons  did  the  organization 
go  out  of  existence? 

6.  Is  a  plan  for  organizing  a  student  council  being 
considered?       Yes  No 


IF  THERE  IS  A  STUDENT  COUNCIL  IN  THE  SCHOOL,  PLEASE  ANSWER 
THESE  CiUESTIONS  : 

7.    For  how  long  has  the  student  council  been  in 
existence  ? 


8.    Of  how  many  members  is  the  council  composed? 


9.     How  are  the  council  members  chosen.? 
Check 

 a.     selected  by  teachers  or  principal 

 b.    elected  by  entire  student  bod^ 

 c.    elected  by  home  rooms 

 ^d.    elected  by  grade 

 ^e .    selected  because  they  are  officers 

in  other  organizations. 

 f.     prim.aries  ,  campaigns  and  elections 

similar  to  political  elections. 

 g .     0  the  r 


10.     Do  the  council  members  represent 

 a.  student  body  as  a  whole 

 ^b.  home  rooms 

 c.  grades 

 d.  certain  organizations 

e.  other 


11.     '-^o  be  chosen  to  serve  on  the  council,  are  there 
restrictions  such  as 

 ^a.  scholarship 

 b.  conduct 

 c.  grade  level 

 d.  approval  of  faculty  or  principal 

e.  other 


12.    To  be  chosen  to  serve  on  the  council,  are  there 
restrictions  set  up  by 

 a.  principal 

 ^b.  faculty 

 c.  students 

 d.  council  members 

e  .  other 


13.    For  hov/  long  a  term  is  a  person  chosen  for  the 
council 

 ^a  ,  3  years 

 b.  2  years 

 c.  1  year 

 d.  1  semester 

e .  other 


14.     Can  a  person  be  re-elected  to  the  council? 
Yes  No 


15.    Does  the  council  have  a  written  constitution? 
Yes  Mo 


16.    How  was  the  constitution  acquired? 

 a.  drawn  up  by  an  adviser? 

fa.  copied  from  a  book 

 c.  copied  from  a  constitution  of  another 

council 

 d.  written  by  the  pupils  to  fit  their 

particular  school 
e  .  0  the  r 


17.     Is  there  a  copy  of  the  constitution? 

 a.  in  the  possession  of  every  council 

member 

 b.  posted  in  every  home  room 

 c.  posted  on  a  corridor  bulletin  board 

 d.  in  the  possession  of  every  student 

in  the  school 
 ^e .  in  the  adviser's  desk  only. 


18.  Does  each  officer  and  committee  have  a  definite 
task?        Yes   No  

19.  V.hat  standing  committees  does  the  council  have. 


20.  What  form  of  organization  does  the  council  have? 
 a.  single -house  council 

 b.  two -house  coimcil 

 c.  other 

21.  Does  the  council  have  a  certain  meeting  place? 
Yes  No  

22.  Does  it  meet 

 a.  in  a  regular  classroom 

 b.  in  the  library 

 c.  im  a  corner  of  the  assembly 

 d.  in  an  otherwise  unused  room  of  attic 

or  basement 
 e.  in  a  room  especially  designed  for 

council  meetings 
f.  other 


23.  Does  it  meet  according  to  a  pre -de termined 
schedule?         Yes  No  

24.  Does  it  meet 

 ^a .  during  school  hours 

 b.  outside  school  hours 

25.  How  long  is  the  average  meeting 
 a.  1/2  to  3/4  hour 

 b.  3/4  to  1  hour 

c .  more  than  1  hour 


26.    How  often  does  the  council  meet? 

 a.  monthly 

 ^b.  bi-monthly 

 c.  weekly 

 d.  daily 

e .  other 


27.  What  procedure  is  used  at  meetings? 
 a.  Robert's  "Rules  of  Order" 

b«  other 

28.  What  provision  is  made  for  the  entire  student 
body  to  be  notified  of  council  activities  and 
decisions  ? 

 a,  school  newspaper 

 b.  report  to  home  room  by  representative 

 ^c  .  announcement  4q  assembly 

 d.  public  address  system 

 ^e  .  class  meeting 

 f .  teacher  announcement 

 .  o  the  r 


29.  What  Drovision  is  made  for  any  member  of  the 
student  body  to  present  a  problem  to  the  council? 
 a.  suggestion  box 

 b.  written  request  sent  by  room  or  class 

representatives 

 c.  personal  attendance  at  council  meeting 

 d.  oral  request  to  any  council  member 

  e.  other 

30.  Over  what  parts  of  school  routine  does  the 
council  have  jurisdiction? 

 1.  Indoor  traffic 

 2.  Outdoor  traffic 

 3.  Lunchroom  conduct 

 4.  Attendance  awards 

 5.  Punctuality  awards 

 6.  Credit  system 

  7.  Assembly  orograms 

 8.  Social  events 

9.  Junior  Red  Cross 


To.  Other  charity  projects 

]ll .  Fire  drills 

'12.  Flag  ceremonies 

'13.  Lost  and  Found  Department 

'14.  Newspaper 

"15.  Corridor  bulletin  boards 


16.  Athletics 
'17.  Handbook 

"18.  Songs  and  cheer  for  games 
'19.  Ushering  at  P.T.A.  meetings 
'20.  Managing  the  sale  of  candy 
"21.  Sponsoring  a  visiting  day  or 
school  night 

22.  Promoting  get-acquainted  Day 
for  sixth  graders 

23.  Courtesy  campaign 
"24.  Banking 

"25.  Other 


31.  Is  the  provision  for  veto  power  of  the  principal 
recognized?       Yes   No  

32.  How  often  has  it  been  necessary  to  exercise 
that  power? 

33.  How  many  advisers  does  the  council  have- 

Is  the  principal  an  adviser?       Yes   No  


34.  How  are  the  advisers  selected? 

  a.  appointed  by  principal 

 b.  elected  by  faculty 

 c.  elected  by  council  members 

 d.  elected  by  student  body 

 e .  Volunteer 

 ^f.  other 

35.  For  how  long  a  term  does  an  adviser  serve? 

36.  About  how  much  time  per  week,  excluding  meeting 
time,  does  the  adviser  spend  on  council  affairs? 

37.  Is  there  a  student  court  in  the  school? 
Yes  No  

38.  Is  the  court 

 a.  a  part  of  the  responsibility  of  the 

council 

  b.  a  separate  organization 


39. 


Does  the  council  have  the  control  of  any  school 
funds?         Yes  No 


40. 
41. 

42. 

43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 

49. 


In  your  opinion  what  proportion  of  the  faculty 
approves  of  the  student  council? 


b.  50-75% 
"c.  25-50^ 


V;hat  proportion  of  the  faculty  cooperates  with 

the  student  council? 
 a.  75-lOOJig 

b.  50-75;^ 

c.  25-50^ 


Do  you  feel  that  the  work  of  the  student  council 
has  definite  influence  upon  the  student  body? 
Yes  No 


Does  the  council  have  too  much  to  do? 
Yes  No 


Do  you  think  the  school  would  function  just  as 
well  without  a  student  council?       Yes  No 


In  your  opinion,  what  is  the  value  of  student 
council  work  upon  citizenship  training? 

"hat  are  the  cheif  problems  encountered  in 
adi9inistering  the  student  council? 

Is  the  council  affiliated  with  the  New  England 
Regional  Association?         Yes   No  


,7hat  particular  achievements  did  the  council 
make  in  the  past  year?  (If  sufficient  space 
has  not  been  allowed,  use  space  below) . 

Do  you  wish  a  copy  of  the  re sluts  of  this 
investigation? 


Prepared  by  Lois  M.  Chism,  Longmeadow  Junior  High 
School,  Longmeadow,  Massachusetts,  October  1948. 


r 


Longmeadow  Junior  High  School 
Longmeadow,  i.iassachusetts 
October,  1948 


I  As  a  school  administrator  and  an  educator  interested  in 

promoting  a  democratic  form  of  government,  would  you  be 
willing  to  spend  some  time  to  answer  questions  pertaining 
to  student  government? 

I 

Numerous  student  councils  are  at  work  throughout  the 
country  in  both  senior  and  junior  high  schools.  This 
fact  is  evident  from  articles  in  our  educational  magazines. 
There  is  little  publicity,  however,  for  student  council 
activity  in  JMew  England.      The  purpose  of  this  survey, 
conducted  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  William  C.  Kvaraceus 
of  the  School  of  Education  at  tJoston  University,  is  to 
determine  to  what  extent  pupil  participation  in  student 
government  is  being  practiced  in  the  junior  high  schools 
of  Massachusetts. 

It  is  the  hope  and  intention  of  the  investigator  that, 
from  the  responses  to  the  questions,  conclusions  and  ideas 
will  be  drawn,  which  will  stimulate  all  student  council 
j  advisers  and  which  will  inspire  administrators  of  schools 
[  where  no  council  exists,  to  promote  the  organization  of  a 
student  council. 

lour  criticisms  of  the  questionnaire  will  be  welcomed. 
Have  the  general  items  been  covered?       Do  any  items  lack 
I  pertinency  to  the  subject?       Is  there  ambiguity  in  any 
item? 

It  is  the  plan  of  the  investigator  to  consider  your 
suggestions  and  to  incorporate  them,  if  possible,  in  the 
revision  of  the  questionnaire.        Your  response  to  each 
question  will  be  included  in  the  final  conclusions  made 
from  the  survey.       Duplicate  copies  of  the  questionnaire 
!    are  enclosed  in  order  that  one  may  be  retained  for  your 
files. 


very  truly  yours, 


Longmeadov;  Jxinior  High  School 
Longmeadow,  Massachusetts 
December,  1948 


As  a  school  administrator  and  an  educator  interested 
I  in  promting  a  democratic  form  of  government,  would  you  be 
willing  to  spend  some  time  to  answer  questions  pertaining 
to  student  government? 

1         Numerous  student  councils  are  at  work  throughout  the 
country  in  both  senior  and  junior  high  schools.  This 
fact  is  evident  from  articles  in  our  educational  magazines. 
There  is  little  publicity,  however,  for  student  council 

I  activity  in  xjew  England.        The  purpose  of  this  survey, 

I' conducted  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  William  C.  Kvaraceus 
of  the  School  of  Education  at  Boston  University,  is  to 
determine  to  what  extent  pupil  participation  in  student 
government  is  being  practiced  in  the  junior  high  schools 

ijof  Massachusetts. 

1 

It  is  the  hope  and  intention  of  the  investigator  that, 
Ifrom  the  responses  to  questions,  conclusions  and  ideas  will 
be  drawn,  which  will  stimulate  all  student  council  advisers 
and  which  will  inspire  administrators  of  schools  where  no 
council  exists,  to  promote  the  organization  of  a  student 
council. 

A  self-addressed  stamped  envelope  is  enclosed  to 
encourage  a  prompt  reply. 


Very  truly  yours, 


/ 


BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 

1  1719  02558  1655 


